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SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


About a year ago the Essex County Teachers’ Association 
appointed a Committee to report on School Supervision. The 
following report was subsequently submitted, and will be further 
considered and discussed at the next meeting of the Association, 
which will be held at Lynn in October. 


The undersigned, to whom was referred the subject of 
“School Supervision,” would most respectfully offer the follow- 
ing report: 

Your Committee are well aware that the subject which you 
submitted to them is one of much interest and importance, one 
which demands serious thought and careful consideration. The 
supervision of schools is so intimately connected with their very 
existence and usefulness, that it is of the utmost importance that 
a wise, judicious, and efficient mode be adopted. While a well 
devised and properly executed plan will tend greatly to elevate 
and adyance the schools, a poor and inefficient one will retard 
their progress, and impair their usefuluess. 

If it is important that any supervision be exercised over our 
schools, it is certainly the part of true wisdom to provide for the 
very best that can be devised. 

In submitting’ to us the question under consideration, you have, 
certainly, implied your want of entire confidence in the mode 
now in operation. But it is often easier to see defects than it is 
to remove them. ‘To effect any change in a long established in- 
stitution, or course of management, is no trifling task, and it is 
not the part of true wisdom to abandon old ways, though not in 
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all respects satisfactory, unless new and better ones are clearly 
open before us. The present method of School Supervision has 
been long in vogue. 

It was devised by good and true men, and has been sustained 
by many of the wisest and best of men, and for the times and 
circumstances, it has accomplished a vast amount of good. But 
times and circumstances have materially changed. ‘The num- 
ber of schools has greatly increased, their continuation has been 
lengthened, the branches taught in them multiplied, and the 
duties required of School Committees greatly augmented. On 
the other hand, the appropriate duties and cares of clergymen 
and other professional men, from whom the schools have been 
wont to receive supervisory support and influence, have become 
more numerous and pressing, so that while the schools actually 
demand much more at their hands, they are really unable to do 
so much for them as formerly. 

It is now extremely difficult, in many places, to find men who 
at once possess the requisite qualifications and the needed 
leisure. 

In order that a man may be an efficient and useful school 
supervisor, he should not only be a man of varied knowledge, 
sound judgment, good common sense and a candid mind, but 
he should also have a degree of familiarity with the several 
branches taught in the schools, and above all, he should feel 
a deep, lively, and abiding interest in the cause of popular Edu- 
cation, and possess a heart of sympathy for both teacher and 
taught. He should also be a man who will merit and command 
true respect, and one whose daily walk and conversation are of 
a truly exemplary nature. 

He should also have much leisure time which he may devote 
to the uninterrupted examination of the schools under his charge. 

Are we not right in these views? If so, let us for a moment 
look at the existing state of affairs. Is the Committee-man a 
clergyman? He is, undoubtedly, a most worthy man, but his 
school visitations are liable to constant interruption by calls from 
the sick or the dying, the afflicted or the marrying ones of his 
pastoral charge ;—or if he remains bodily in the school-room, his 
mind may be upon some half-constructed sermon, or upon some 
parochial duty. 

Is the Committee-man a physician? Who can tell when or 
where to find him? On the very day that his attention may 
be most wanted in the school-room, the more imperative calls for 
emetics and cathartics, bleeding and blistering, or for relief to 
some mortal ache or ailment, may have possession of the whole 
man,— both doctor and committee. Is the Committee-man a 
lawyer? He will be very likely to attend to school duties if no 
“* retaining fee’ calls his mind in another direction, — but, as 
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a matter of course, he will strive more to gain a suit at law than 
he will to suit the demands or meet the wants of the public 
schools, — and if he spends an hour in visiting schools, it will be 
with the constant fear that it may be at the loss of a client. Is 
the Committee-man a farmer? His thoughts will be more intent 
upon the training of horses and cattle, or the shootings of trees, 
vegetables, and grains, than upon the training of boys, or the 
shooting of the young ideas in our schools. 

Is the Committee-man a mechanic? He will think much 
more of the easiest and cheapest method of driving nails into 
boards, pegs into sole leather, or money into pocket, than he will 
of driving ideas into or out of boys’ heads. Is he a merchant ? 
The rise and fall off in the prices of goods will be far more 
prominent in his mind than the rise and fall of the voices of the 
young whom he may nominally superintend, and a good bargain 
in prospect may blind his eye to a good recitation. Above all 
and beyond all, is the Committee-man one of those creatures who 
have just “nothing at all” to do? ‘Then he will prove the 
most complete ‘* do-nothing ” that can be found. He may talk, 
and bluster and fret, — but his very do-nothing habits will unfit 
him for a do-something man. If seemingly he labors like the 
mountain, he will bring forth nothing but a mouse. 

He may feel that the weight of the nation is upon him, but 
the schools will feel Ais weight, and all he bears, really or 
imaginarily. 

Is it not, in the very nature of things, must it not be so? 
In our allusions to different classes of men we have not in- 
tended the slightest disrespect. All will admit that he who 
would be truly successful in any vocation or pursuit, must enter 
upon it with a devotion of heart and energy of purpose. Hence 
the good minister, the skilful doctor, the efficient lawyer, the 
successful merchant and mechanic, the prosperous farmer, are 
so because they give their attention to their respective callings, 
while the do-nothing man has no calling, and is generally unfit 
for any. 

But in addition to what we have said, the present mode is ob- 
jectionable in that the responsibility of inspecting the schools is 
divided among several, and consequently there is not that 
strong, individual responsibility which is essential to give energy, 
fidelity, and success. ‘I'o leave the care and oversight of our 
schools to a Board of ten or twelve men, is much like entrusting 
the care of a railroad to a Board of Directors instead of to a 
special Superintendent. 

In order that a man should feel a deep interest in any move- 
ment, and labor successfully for its advancement, it is quite 
important that he should realize that much of its degree of pro- 
gress, or want of progress, depends upon his action and interest, 
or deficiency thereof. 
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If the care of the schools in a town devolves upon some ten or 
twelve men, we may see that no one will assume to himself a 
very large share of the responsibility, while each will almost 
excuse himself from acting, under the impression that the 
greater fidelity and fitness of his associates render his efforts 
unimportant. 

Again: the frequent change of School Committees is very 
unfavorable to the best good of the schools. Every one knows 
that familiarity with peculiar duties renders their performance 
comparatively easy. 

Hence a man who has devoted one year in the discharge of 
School Committee duties, is usually much more competent to 
spend another year than a stranger could or would be. He 
has become acquainted with teachers and pupils, and knows 
how to say and do things in the best way and at the right 
time. Indeed, if he is the right kind of a man, his entire 
influence and efforts will be more efficient than a stranger could 
be. And yet comparatively, how few good men are retained in 
office for consecutive years! ‘They either find the duties too 
onerous, the task too thankless, or the votes at the annual elec- 
tion too few. But we have already sufficiently enlarged on this 
point, and assuming the position that the present mode does not 
accomplish the desired amount of good, we will proceed to 
designate one which we think will be more efficient and useful. 

I. Each town shall annually elect a Board of School Commit- 
tee, to consist of three, five, or more members, to whom shall 
be entrusted the moneys raised for educational purposes, and 
also the general interest of the schools within the town. 

II. This Board shall, as soon as may be after its organization, 
appoint some suitable person from its own number, or otherwise, 
as special Superintendent of the Schools, with the following 
specific duties. 

Ist. To select and contract with all teachers, and make such 
examination into their qualifications as may seem necessary, or 
as the Board may direct. 

2d. To visit the several schools within the town as often as 
each month. 

3d. To hold meetings of the parents in the several school cis- 
tricts, and address them in reference to their school duties and 
obligations. 

4th. To hold occasional meetings of the teachers within the 
town, for the consideration and discussion of topics pertaining to 
their vocation. 


5th. To aid in the adjustment of any difficulties or misunder- 
standings that may arise between parents and teachers, and 
generally to promote the peace and harmony of districts. 

6th. To contract for and superintend all repairs, buildings, 
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&e., and to provide fuel and all other necessary articles for the 
schools. 

Tth. To meet the Board of School Committee quarterly for the 
purpose of making a detailed report of his doings, and confer- 
ring with them in relation to future plans and operations. 

8th. To make annually a detailed report of his doings, and of 
the condition of the schools ; first to the School Committee, and 
subsequently to the town. 

CHARLES NoRTHEND, 
LuTHER EMERSON, 
J. B. FAIrFIeE.D, 
BenJ. GREENLEAF, 
Com. of Essex Co. Teachers’ Association. 





PRACTICAL TEACHING. 
BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK. 


In which the reader listens to a recitation. 


‘** In every scene some moral let us teach ; 
And, if we can, at once both please and preach.’’— Pope. 

Tue reader is supposed to be listening to the following recita- 
tion. The pupils are on the “forms.” We inquire not how 
they came there. Like Paul Pry, (excepting his apology,) 
we “intrude”’ at the time of the recitation in Geography. 
This subject is so simple, so prominent, and withal so cnterest- 
ing, that everybody knows all about, and of course can teach it. 
The lesson is announced. Subject, ‘* State of New York.” 

Teacher. *“* What is New York ?” 

Pupil A. “ New York is the most flourishing, wealthy, and 
populous State in the Union.” 

Teach. ** What does it exhibit?” 

Pupil B. “ Tt exhibits one of those amazing examples of 
growth and prosperity that are nowhere to be seen on the globe 
beyond our own borders.”’ 

Teach. ** What is said of the northern part ?”’ 

Pupil C. “The northern portion of the State is, in part, 
mountainous.” 

Teach. ** What of the eastern ?” 

This question falls to a little boy, whose blue eyes are full of 
tenderness, and his well-proportioned head covered with heavy 
flowing ringlets. He looks up, a slight color crimsons his cheek, 
as he half-audibly repeats — 

** What of the eastern ?”’ 

Teach. * Yes, what of the eastern ?”’ 
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“‘ The eastern is”” — here he hesitates. 

Teach. ** Next.” 

Pupil D. “ Don’t know, sir.” 

Teach. ‘* Next.” 

Pupil E. “TV isn’t in my book.” 

Teach. ** How came it out?” 

Pupil. With quite a solemn face, “ I took my book home, and 
the baby tore it out.” 

Boys laugh. Teacher commands order, which becoming par- 
tially restored, Teacher is about to proceed, when pupil X asks 
if he may go out. 

Teach. ** Yes,” and as he starts for the door pupil Y wishes 
to borrow a slate. Some confusion, but soon subsiding, the 
recitation moves on, perhaps. 

Teach. ** Next, what of the eastern ?”’ 

Pupil F, “ The eastern is hilly.” 

Teach. ** What of the western.” 

Pupil G. * The western is level.” 

Teach. * Well, can’t you tellus something more of it ?”’ 

Pupil. * No, sir, that is all I remember.” 

Pupil H. “ 1 remember more, sir.” 

Teach. ** Well, what is it?” 

Pupil. ** Something about the population.” 

Boys would like to laugh out, but must laugh slyly. And 
pupil @ says, ‘‘ [ knew as much as that myself.” 

Teach. ** What of the agriculture ?” 

This question falls to a boy who can scarcely read. It is put 
to the ** next,” and on round. The page is passed over and the 
‘lesson learned and recited,’’ and that for the next day assigned. 

Do you say, this recitation is no better than those at our 
school? Or, not as well as at ours? ‘Then, we answer for 
the first, we hope you will have better, and that soon. For the 
second, we are right glad it is so; and we trust that the senti- 
ment “ Let us make good use of our privilege,” finds an 
answer from every one in earnest action. 

Now we ask, what does any pupil in this class really know of 
the State of New York? ‘Take any one, and ask him to state 
what he knows of it. What would he, what could he answer 
more than he has? No real information has been put in his 
possession, and how can he bring forth any? We propose to 
*‘ take this lesson over.” In the room described in our first ar- 
ticle, and on the “forms” there mentioned, are seen plain 
numbers, 1, 2,3, &c. to24. Ina“ class-book” for the * First 
Geography Class,” are the names of the pupils belonging to 
the class. The Teacher reads from it these names, thus, } upil 
A 3, BT, C21, &e. They seat themselves by their numbers 
as they are called. The class is in order, time occupied one 
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minute. These pupils are classified according to their present 
intellectual capacity and cultivation, and with an eye to their 
phrenological developments. ‘The more perfect this classifica- 
tion, the better means will the Teacher possess for imparting in- 
formation. Mind advances as it becomes the possessor of ideas. 
It advances in truth, if the ideas it receives be true and are in 
true connection with each other. Mind cannot become such 
possessor, unless it has the power to apprehend the given idea. 
To know this, that the pupil does apprehend, is the delicate line 
which the true teacher ever seeks; and with a skill which he 
alone possesses, will he touch the chord whose answering echo 
assures him that the thought which he just now communicated, 
is, by the pupil, ‘fully understood”? and “ fully felt.” 

Teach. ** Pupil A may take his stand at blackboard No. 1, 
and draw an outline map of the State of New York.” 

There he stands before a clean blackboard, with a crayon in 
his hand and by himself. 

Reader, were you in his place, how do you think your map 
of New York would look? Should you succeed in drawing a 
pleasing picture, how would the great original figure in your 
mind by the side of your picture? Give answer faithfully and 
you will know how thoroughly you were taught, also the extent 
of your present knowledge. 

Teach. “ Pupil B, take blackboard No. 2, represent the prin- 
cipal rivers of this State, and having done so, describe them.” 

Teach. “ Pupil C’, on blackboard No. 8, show a picture of 
the principal canals, and name the more important places on 
them, with their present population. Pupil D, draw a profile 
of the Erie Canal from Albany to Utica, and explain the princi- 
ple of a lock; while doing so take a boat through. Pupil 
£, give a map of the North River in the vicinity of West 
Point, and inform us what you know of that place; let your 
description be concise. Pupil /, draw a figure of the county 
of Ontario, and explain what a county is. We shall expect you 
to be particular as to your idea of boundary. Pupil G, indi- 
cate by dots the principal points of the State, and give the lati- 
tude and longitude of those points; then you may explain those 
terms.” 

By this time pupil A has his map completed, and a fine one 
it is, because he is now in the “ first class,’ and has had four 
years’ practice under this system; as he was only to draw the 
outline he has performed what was required of him, and we 
have but to examine it,and if we choose, compare it with some 
good map and see how closely he has retained the same in his 
mind, and also observe the skill and neatness of his drawing. 

Pupil B is now ready. We observe his drawing, and he pro- 
ceeds with the description, and informs us that the Hudson 
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River rises in the north-eastern part of the State, in the county 
of Hamilton, and flows in a direction south-east to Sandy Hill, 
thence south, bearing slightly to the west until it flows into the 
ocean a short distance below New York city. It receives sey- 
eral tributaries from the west, the principal of which is the Mo- 
hawk. The teacher here informs him of a few particulars not 
found in the text-book, that the sources of the Hudson are 
several small lakes which are situated in Hamilton and Essex 
counties in the eastern part of the State, in latitude 44 degrees 
north. He then asks, “In what latitude do you find the 
mouth ?” 

Pupil. “40 degrees and 30 minutes north, nearly.” 

Teach. “‘ What number of degrees between its. source and 
mouth ? ” 

Pupil. “3 degrees and 30 minutes.” 

Teach. ‘* Compute the distance in statute miles.” 

Pupil. “ 243} miles.” 

Teach. ** The distance from its sources to Sandy Hill is about 
one hundred miles by measurement, and from Sandy Hill to the 
Narrows or mouth, 224 miles, giving for the entire length 324 
miles. ‘This is 80{ miles more than by your computation. How 
will you account for this difference ? ” 

Pupil. “In the measurement the windings were included ; 
in my computation it was considered as a straight line.” 

Teach. * It is correct ; and as we see you have shown the 
rest of the rivers accurately, you are excused from the remain- 
ing descriptions at this time.” 

Pupil Cis ready. We examine his map. He then informs 
us that the Erie Canal, the Champlain, Oswego, Seneca, and 
the Hudson and Delaware are the principal canals in this State. 
That the Erie Canal extends from the waters of the Hudson to 
those of Lake Erie. The Champlain from Albany to White 
Hall, on Lake Champlain. The Oswego connects the Erie 
Canal with Lake Ontario. The Seneca Canal connects it with 
Seneca Lake; and the Hudson and Delaware Canal connects 
the Hudson with the Delaware River. We will consider more 
particularly the Erie Canal. Starting at Albany, we trace it 
northerly on the western bank of the Hudson to the Mohawk, 
which it crosses ; turning to the west it is constructed along the 
northern bank of that river a few miles, when it recrosses and 
then follows a north-westerly direction, on the south-western 
shore of that river, as faras to the village of Rome; at 
this place it has reached the “summit level,” which is 60 
miles long, without a lock. Its course is nearly west from 
Rome. From Syracuse it observes a parallelism with the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario. It crosses the Seneca and 
Genesee rivers in its course, and at Buffalo connects with Lake 
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Erie. The entire length is 363 miles. It is 40 feet wide at 
the surface of the water, and 28 feet at the bottom; the 
depth of water is 4 feet. The whole number of locks is 83, of 
stone masonry; each being 90 feet long, in the clear, and 15 
feet wide. 

The Champlain Canal is 65} miles in length, the remaining 
dimensions are the same as the Erie. The Oswego is 38 miles 
long. The Seneca is 20. The Delaware Canal commences at 
the Hudson, about 90 miles north of New York city, near 
Kingston, and follows a south-westerly direction to the Delaware 
river, a distance of 65 miles. 

The teacher here offers such remarks and presents such illus- 
trations and proposes such questions, as shall bear directly on 
the subjects under consideration, and tend to fix more deeply 
the valuable and interesting points in the mind. He will add, 
according to his amount of time, descriptions of locks, dams, 
aqueducts, bridges, waste-weirs, culverts, also of boats, methods 
of towing, changing tow-paths, steering by night, and all other 
matters connected with the business of canals. 

Let it be borne in mind, that three of the pupils only, from 
the seven placed at the boards, have recited. ‘The teacher here 
informs them that the time of their recitation is up, and that 
the to-morrow’s lesson will commence where they stop to-day. 
The reader may ask, Who is able to teach in this manner? To 
this there can be but one answer. Only those who possess the 
information, and are gifted to communicate it. It needs but 
little reflection, to see that these pupils are beyond the in- 
formation given in the common text-books on the subject of ge- 
ography ; that they are free from that pernicious idea, “ that 
what is found in a book must be true,” and free from that silli- 
est of ideas, “I have finished my education.” ‘This is by none 
of them entertained. When we shall have finished this recita- 
tion, and shown its connection with the remaining divisions of 
knowledge, and of these with the growth of mind, and of heart, 
there will then have been presented to you, owr view of ‘ Prac- 
tical Teaching.” — American Phrenological Journal. 
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EXTRACT OF AN ESSAY ON INSUBORDINATION. 


BY MRS. M. F. C. WORCESTER. 


I HAVE chosen, as the theme for my fragment, INsuBoRDINA- 
TION. As I proceed, I shall probably sometimes wander from it. 
It is the fashion. I do not like it. I settled upon it because 
one of our clergymen has recently remarked that “ insubor- 
dination in families is the erying sin of our town,” and I partly 
believe him, especially since the Exhibition of the last Pano- 
rama. I am not, however, intending to portray it as it exists 
among us, because I do not know its extent, and have not 
the ability to give it the strong, dark tints which it deserves. 
We will observe it at a distance. 

Within the limits of the State of Ohio stands a beautiful village, 
with enchanting groves of trees, thriving flower-gardens, hand- 
some dwellings, comfortable school-houses, and the inhabitants 
are proud of their general intelligence, and of their virtuous and 
thrifty habits. ‘hither let us go. We will assume, if you 
please, the character of Paul Pry—inquisitive and invisible. 
We will peep into windows, stand behind doors, sit in chimney- 
corners, (alas, for these degenerate days! there are no chimney- 
corners,) crouch beneath the back of the Air-Tight, or coax 
good easy Pomp to lend us his lowly square foot beneath the 
shadow of the ample dining-table. Ah, here is a sly spot! 

It is morning. ‘The clock in the dining-room strikes seven. 
Now listen! ‘* Boys and girls get up!” crics a tired mother, 
elevating her face a little up the chamber stairs, ‘“‘ breakfast is 
ready.” ‘ Father is n’t up yet,’ replies a coarse, abrupt voice, 
**T won’t get up before he does.” ‘ Nance and Jul, get up!” 
persists the mother. “I’m sleepy,” says Nancy. ‘“ Where 
are my shoes?” says Julia. ‘They are down here under the 
bureau.” A pause. ‘* Mother, Dave won’t get up, and Eb 
has jumped out of the window down on to the shed.” * * * 
** Mother, Nance has gone to sleep again.” ‘ Wake her up, 
then.” ‘Jul, I say, let me alone.” “I won’t get up now.” 
“If you don’t [ll tell mother.” ‘ Don’t care if you dao. 
She can’t make me get up.” Nancy goes to sleep again. 
Julia hurries on a tew garments, not over clean—not entirely 
mended, smooths her hair a trifle, possibly washes eyes, mouth 
and hands, and presents herself at the breakfast table. We 
will GuEss the rest. 

On to the next house. Ah, just seated round the breakfast- 
table! Parents and children are present. Now observe! 
‘Give me some coffee,’ says Joseph, ** I won’t drink water nor 
milk. I will have coffee, and I Il have it strong, too.” “I 
won’t eat this bread and butter, so there now,’’ chimes in Eddy. 
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“ Susan’s got my spoon,” says /ittle sis, and “ You lie, I hav n’t 
got it,” says great sis. ‘Tommy sings out at the top of his voice, 
 Joe’s got the biggest piece of cheese, and I won’t eat this.” 
‘‘ Children, children, can’t you be more quiet ?”’ says the mother. 
«Qh, let them talk! Children must have their own way,” 
says the father. ‘ Here, Tommy, here is a better piece of 
cheese. You need n’t eat that if you don’t like it.” This is 
sufficient. A key to the usual management in this family. We 
will pass along 

A few rods farther, leaving three dwellings on the right, and 
we come to a neat little cottage, partly overgrown with wood- 
bine and honeysuckle. The white and purple violet, and the 
lowly star of Bethlehem, peep out from among the tall grass, 
deeply shaded by an ancient sycamore. A sudden burst of 
anger issues from the kitchen door, which stands half open, and, 
as we look stealthily beyond it, we mentally exclaim—What és 
transpiring in this little paradise ? One look suffices. Edgar 
has kicked the servant girl, and she is threatening to leave the 
house this very hour. ‘The boy stands sullenly in one corner, 
and the poor mother, with a weight of care hanging upon her, 
to sustain which, together with the family work, she feels her- 
self wholly inadequate, looks distressed, and if she dared, would 
chastise her ruffian boy. But it is too late. Uncurbed in 
childhood, he is now too strong for his invalid mother, and full 
well he knows it. Need we stay longer? Is not this sufficient 
to show the usual modicum of family government in this house ? 

In the large house opposite there is a great bustle. We 
draw near. ‘he children are preparing for school. ‘ Let me 
stay at home to-day, mother,” says one of fourteen summers, 
bright and beaming as the mountain rose. ‘ J sha n’t go if you 
don’t,” subjoins another, two years younger. ‘‘ You must 
both go. Your father will be displeased if I permit you to stay 
at home in pleasant weather.’ ‘ He need not know it,” says 
the first. ‘*I hav n’t learned my lessons, and Mr. Grant will 
keep me after school.” ‘ No, he will not. He knows what I 
think of such proceedings, and if he does you sha n’t go again. 
You shall go to Mr. Easyman’s school. He does not have such 
barbarous rules.” ‘ Yes, mother, Mr. Grant will keep me to- 
night. He said he would if I did not have my lesson to-day, 
and I know he will.” ‘ Did he say so? Then you shall not 
go.” Good! I thought you would let me stay when you 
knew all the circumstances.” ‘ May n’t I stay, too, mother ? 
I want to go to Aunt Betsey’s. Ellen Gray is there.” ‘ You 
had better go, Lucy. You have but two lessons to learn, and 
have plenty of time to prepare them.” A violent fit of weeping 
accomplishes the wishes of the second pleader, and so Jane and 
Lucy are both permitted, not only to lose their own lessons, but 
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to retard the progress of those who are so unfortunate as to be 
classed with them. This is yielding one’s own wishes for the 
good of the children. One should n’t be selfish, you knoy. 
We pass on. 

All seems quiet about this two-storied dwelling with a prett 
trellis in front. Let us peep in—nay, walk in boldly. Here 
are only little children. Their elders are already in school, 
trying the temper, and baffling the efforts of one of the best of 
teachers. ‘Two chubby nondescripts are rummaging nook and 
corner for amusement. ‘ Come here, Willie, and sit in this chair 
by me.” “TI won't.” ‘* Well, come away from that drawer.” 
But Willie does not choose to relinquish the half-opened drawer. 
His eye is charmed by certain revealments of which he has 
caught a glimpse, and the mother rises and forcibly leads him 
to the chair beside herself, places him in it, and turns !anguidly 
to her previous toil. Willie is again at the drawer—is again 
caught, and rather resolutely seated in the chair. He manifests 
his self-will, on this occasion, by pinching with his feeble little 
fingers, and striving to bite the hand which is vainly endeavor- 
ing to rule. No notice is taken of these minor demonstrations, 
and Willie soon finds his way back to the drawer. 

“What is the reason, good woman, that you cannot control 
your child ?” 

-“T think I could,” the tear starting in her eye, “ were it 
not that his father thinks him so smart, and his ways so cunning, 
he does not like to have me correct him. Willie, though not 
yet four years old, already understands that his mother must 
stand alone if she requires obedience. I often think, if my 
husband would exchange places with me, but for a single day, 
he would, long before its close, agree with me, that obedience 
to parents is the jewel of a household. I feel that my life is 
waning, that my children will soon have a stepmother, and how 
can she bear with their unchecked waywardness, if J am an- 
noyed and disturbed by it?” 

‘Do not despair, good mother. Govern with your husband 
if you can; if not, govern without him. It is your right, it is 
your putTy. Look to the future world. Draw your support 
thence. Evil dispositions uncontrolled in your child, will draw 
about him evil spirits, for like loves like. Therefore, shrink 
not. A heavy burden it will indeed be to you, but remember 
eternal consequences hang upon your management.” 

Hark! what a hubbub is here in this comfortable dwelling by 
the road-side! A boy with muffled hands, a woman talking 
vehemently, neighbors running to and fro. What is the matter ? 
A sky-rocket burst? Oh, no! Why, the boy has been pun- 
ished at school! Think a moment, mother, what you are doing. 
Be quiet, neighbors. Inquire a little before you explode. 
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“ Nay, nay, we will do no such thing,” say fifty voices. Well, 
then, we pass on. 

Our course is slow and tedious. The day is drawing to a 
close, and after witnessing a great variety of similar scenes, 
and growing weary thereof, we approach and enter the school- 
room. 

The teacher looks fatigued, distressed, dispirited, perplexed. 
There sits David, with wandering eyes, listlessly leaning his 
head upon his hand, and chewing a piece of gum, tobacco, or 
some equivalent thereto. About twenty more are employed 
like himself, and the inquiry naturally suggests itself, whether 
the Great Creator did not make a mistake in not furnishing man 
with all the appliances for ruminating like the cow and the ox. 
No doubt He did, and those bright boys, feeling the incon- 
venience, have set about rectifying the error. Nancy, with 
one eye upon the teacher, is just in the act of passing a forbid- 
den note across the aisle to another equally ungovernable crony. 
Julia’s head is bent upon the seat, her arm adroitly curled 
around it, and a peep underneath reveals a flushed and angry 
face. She has been censured for deficient lessons. Joseph is 
in his class, but, whenever unobserved, is working industriously 
to promote a general uproar. Words of regret or admonition 
fall upon him like pebbles upon adamant. He does as he lists 
at home, why should he not at school? Eddy is whispering to 
the boy on his right that ** he don’t care a snap for the master. 
His father knows a great sight more than Grant does, and has 
ten times as much money.” ‘Tommy is pinching a little fellow 
next to him, because he declines to relinquish the remainder of 
a stick of candy which the two have contrived to eat at inter- 
vals, and Susan is similarly occupied in another part of the 
school-room. Edgar is watching the movements of the teacher, 
and at favorable opportunities, doubles his fist, and in forcible 
pantomimic demonstrations lectures to his attentive companions 
on the importance of perpetual disobedience. And where is 
the poor boy who was punished at school: ‘ his hands ruined for 
life ; ” “* stiff with blows ; ”’ “ swelled up like a puff-ball ; “* black 
as his coat,” and so on, and so forth? He has graduated with 
the said honors ; is now a gentleman at large; needs no tutor ; 


sports his cane and “ Kossuth;” and is, and will be, a great 
gentleman! Who but he ? 


Come now and let us reason together. In the name of 
humanity, what can a teacher do—however anxious he may be 
to lead his pupils in the paths of knowledge, virtue and useful- 
ness—with fifty such specimens of untrammelled human nature ? 
Even if the parents admit that the teacher is to maintain some 
show of authority, each desires and requires that his own favorite 
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method should be adopted in respect to his children. Says one 
—‘ There ’s no use in driving. You must coax. That is the 
way J do, and I find no difficulty.” ‘ You will get along 
better with my children,” says another, “if you flatter them. 
That is the way I do, and I have no trouble.” Says a third— 
‘‘ You must persuade my children. That is the way I do, and I 
find no difficulty.’’ A fourth recommends making little presents. 
He does not call it Airing them to do right. Oh, no! but he 
adds, ‘That is the way I do, and I find no difficulty.” So 
the teacher is expected to teach, but the parents exhort him 
to coax, to flatter, to persuade, to hire: no decisive measures 
must be adopted! Nothing required save what the scholars 
like to do! No clouds, no showers. Is this like the govern- 
ment of God? Does not wrong-doing, under His government, 
carry with it its own punishment? ‘Tell me not of the very 
small number of teachers who succeed in governing a school 
well. The marvel is not that few succeed, but that any do. 
The admirable mother of the celebrated John Wesley, after 
having brought up, I think, nineteen children to a respectable 
and useful maturity, says in a letter to her distinguished son : 
“JT insist upon conquering the will of children betimes, 
because this is the only strong and rational foundation for a 
religious education, without which both precept and example will 
be alike ineffectual. As self-will is the root of all sin and misery, 
so whatever cherishes it in children, insures their after wretch- 
edness and irreligion ; whatever checks and mortifies it, pro- 
motes their future happiness and piety.” “ This is still more 
evident,” she continues, “ if we consider that religion is nothing 
else than doing the will of God and not our own ; that the one 
grand impediment to our temporal happiness being this self-will, 
no indulgence of it can be trivial, no denial unprofitable. 
Heaven and Hell depend on this alone. So that the parent 
who studies to subdue it in his child works together with God 
in renewing and saving a soul—the parent who indulges it, makes 
religion impracticable, salvation unattainable, and does all that 
in him lies to destroy his child forever.” his is strong lan- 
guage, but could we disrobe ourselves of the investments of this 
life, and stand forth pure, spiritual existences, we should, un- 
doubtedly, be able to see and comprehend its truth. 

Again the question arises, What can the teacher do? I 
answer—Staud up, like one of nature’s nobles, and require 
exact obedience. It is your right, no less than your duty. 
Shrink not, swerve not, though the task be difficult, and though 
many swords and daggers glisten in the way, set about it with 
an unflinching determination to succeed. Honor results, not 
from doing that which has many times been done, but in doing 
that which no one, before you, has succeeded in doing. Reflect, 
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that obedience to intelligent, judicious authority is the first step 
in the regenerate life. If the child takes not this step at home, 
(and often and often he does not,) where shall he ever have an 
opportunity, if not at school? Require him to obey implicitly, 
without even the “ why and wherefore.” It is not enough, when 
he is bent on evading his duty, that his attention be turned to 
something else, as is the manner of many parents, who are held 
forth as models for imitation. This only directs his selfishness 
into a new channel, but neither checks nor restrains it. Lis 
self-will must be so met in all directions, that he will feel com- 
pelled to put away his wrong feelings, and then he will find 
that instantly, and as a reward from Heaven, good and happy 
ones wi!l take their places. A mother once undertook to con- 
quer a little daughter, who, in early life, showed unmistakable 
signs of a refractory spirit. She failed, after numerous attempts, 
and burst into tears. The child relented, and sought forgive- 
ness. Did the mother follow up the advantage gained? Not 
she! She said, in relating the incident to a friend, “I got 
through that time, and now I take good care not to get into an 
contest with her.”” Was this doing justly by the child? Rather 
let the offences come, and at each recurrence subdue and guide 
into the straight and narrow path. 

And yet this is all to be accomplished with as much kindness 
as possible. ‘* Kindness,’’ says another writer, ‘is the birth- 
right of children.” The angels treat them with the utmost 
kindness, and the Lord himself took them up in his arms and 
blessed them. 

Having obtained, or being in the way of obtaining, uncondi- 
tional obedience, then endeavor to secure another pearl of great 
price—the power of accomplishing great things. If possible, 
never let a scholar do anything inferior to what he is able to 
accomplish. ‘This will require great, constant, and self-sacrific- 
ing vigilance on the part of the teacher, and indulgent parents 
will censure ; but, disregard their complaints, and keep every 
one up to the highest point he is capable of attaining. In the 
present very imperfect state of society, even a father or mother, 
who watches over a child and insists upon his always doing the 
very best he can, is blamed; and surely the teacher can expect 
no less. Meet these censures with composure, but go forward, 
keeping the eye steadily fixed upon the reward of your patience 
and well-doing. Youth growing up under such guidance and 
such requirements, will become energetic, calculating, enduring, 
industrious, strong to grapple with the real difficulties of life. 
Accustomed to self-denial, accustomed to go contrary to natural 
inclination, accustomed to silence the syren song of the tempter, 
to follow the right and eschew the wrong, they will possess an 
element of power and success which the petted and indulged 
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can neither beg nor buy. Yes, I say, require great things of 
children and youth ;—not greater than they can perform, but 
so great as to put into requisition all the powers with which a 
munificent Creator has endowed them. 

I do not forget that relaxation is necessary; but full well I 
know that in villages and cities the temptations to trifle away 
time are so numerous, that a teacher need not puzzle his brains 
to find occupation for his pupils in their leisure hours: need 
not tempt them to leave their studies. ‘The danger is all upon 
the other side. There is too much parading, too much frittering 
away of that precious article, time. ‘Time for quiet reflection, 
apart from noise and exciting influences, is necessary to the 
healthy growth of mind, and therefore we often find that coun- 
try students will outstrip village students, though ostensibly 
their privileges are fewer in number and inferior in importance. 





BRIDGEWATER NORMAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Eleventh Annual Convention of this Association, was 
held at Bridgewater, on Wednesday, August 18th, 1852, in 
accordance with the call of the Executive Committee. At the 
appointed hour the Convention was called to order by the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Thomas Metcalf, and the records of the last meeting 
were read by Mr. A. G. Boyden. The Secretary chosen at the 
last meeting being absent, W. P. Hayward was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

A Committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Richard Edwards, 
Freeman Nickerson, E. C. Hewitt, James Sumner and Arthur 
Sumner, were appointed by the chair to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year. The Committee reported as follows: — 

For President, John Kneeland; Vice President, Albert J. 
Manchester ; Secretary, James S. Allen; Treasurer, Jacob F. 
Brown ; Chief Marshal, George L. Andrews. 

This report was unanimously adopted by the Convention. On 
motion of Richard Edwards, it was voted that the chair appoint 
a delegation of five to attend the next Convention at Westfield, 
Mass. Messrs. Richard Edwards, Joshua Kendall, O iver F. 
Bryant, Albert J. Manchester and J. Kneeland, were appointed 
on this delegation. A Committee of five, consisting of Messrs. 
Joseph H. Swain, Sidney C. Bancroft, Richard Edwards, Wil- 
liam J. Potter, and John Kneeland, were appointed to draft 
resolutions for the consideration of the Convention. This Com- 
mittee subsequently made a report, which was accepted by the 
Association, but owing either to a want of time or inclination, no 
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discussion was had upon the resolutions, nor were they adopted 
by’the Convention. 

It was now voted to adjourn until 10 minutes before 12 
o'clock. ‘The intervening time was spent in social intercourse, 
affording a fine opportunity for renewing old friendships, and 
forming new ones. At the specified time the Association was 
again called to order by the President, and under the direction 
of Mr. George L. Andrews, marched in procession to the Unita- 
rian church, “for the purpose of hearing the usual address. The 
exercises in the church commenced with a voluntary by the 
choir, after which, prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Brigham, of 
Bridgewater. A ‘hymn written by Mise C. M. Fuller was sung 
by the choir, and was succeeded by the announcement of Rev. 
E. B. Willson, of West Roxbury, as the orator of the day. 
Persons qualified to judge of such matters, speak of the address 
as being a very excellent one, abounding in noble sentiments 
and well calculated to edify and instruct all who had the good 
fortune to listen to it. The address concluded, another hymn, 
written for the occasion by a lady member of the Association, 
was sung by the choir, and after the benediction had been pro- 
nounced, the procession was again formed, and, led onward by 
the inspiriting strains of the ‘Bridgewater band, in due time 
reached the town hall. Here tables were spread, loaded with a 
variety of refreshments, to which ample justice was done by all 
present. After the physical wants of the company had been 
satisfied, their attention was called to the intellectual part of 
the entertainment. After a few remarks by the President of 
the Association, brief addresses were made by Mr. Tillinghast, 
of Bridgewater, Rev. James Ritchie, of Roxbury, Rev. Mr. 
Brigham, of Taunton, Rev. E. B. Willson, of W. Roxbury, 
Hon. Seth Sprague, of Duxbury, Hon. John A. Shaw, of 
Bedgew ater, and Messrs. Batchelder, of Lynn, Conant, of 
Taunton, and Colburn, of Dedham. Atafew minutes before 5 
o'clock, the Association adjourned to the Normal Hall. Here 
quite an animated discussion tévx place in regard to procuring 
orators to address future meetings of the Association. ‘The prev- 
alent opinion among the speakers seemed to be, that the persons 
selected to address the Convention should be practical teachers. 
At 6 o’clock the Convention voted to adjourn to the third 
Wednesday of August, 1853. ‘The usual social gathering took 
place at the town hall in the evening, and was fully attended by 
the members of the Association. At this meeting all appeared 
happy; conversation appeared to be the order of the ev ening 
but this was frequently interrupted by music, played in fine 
style by the Bridgewater band, whose presence and labors con- 
tributed not a little to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

At a late hour the members of the Association bid each other 
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adieu for another year, and retired to their several homes, well 
‘satisfied with the exercises of the day, and we trust with a 
determination to labor in the cause of education more earnestly 
than ever before. 


W. P. Haywarp, Secretary. 





EXTRACT 


FROM THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF TIE 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSIUIRE. 


ONE prominent subject, that has occupied the attention of 
the commissioner, is the moral training of our youth in school. 
It is evident that there has been, within a few years, a growing 
neglect of the morals of our schools, whatever may have been 
the cause or causes. Many people of the age of fifty or fifty- 
five, associate with their school days, recitations in the cate- 
chism, and rehearsals of the ten commandments, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. What then must be their surprise, when they are in- 
formed that the information which they thus obtained is rapidly 
dying out in our schools. In only three schools in the county 
(Rockingham) have the scholars generally been able to repeat 
the ten commandments. In several towns, in answer to the 
inquiry, ‘* How many commandments are there ?”’ the answer 
in several instances was, ‘‘Kight.”’ In nearly all the schools 
there has existed the habitual practice of using profane lan- 
guage. In connection with this ignorance of the law of God, by 
which every moral act should be governed, and the habitual use 
of bad language, there are associated vices that render our com- 
mon schools nurscries of immorality and vice, rather than of learn- 
ing and morality. Falsehood, insubordination, idleness, and other 
vices, are nourished and thrive, in a soil uncultivated by the moral- 
ist, and unmoved by the healthy action of good principles. What 
more important work can be performed for the young, than to in- 
spire their minds with the love of truth, honor and justice, and to 
awaken them to a moral dislike to falsehood, dishonesty, dis- 
obedience and idleness? Nor can any one charge upon the 
teacher, any sectarian zeal merely for this moral training of his 


scholars, since the statute directly imposes upon the teacher 
this duty. 





SCHOOLS. 


Ireland has 63 agricultural schools ; Russia 68; France 75; 
Bavaria 35; Austria 33; Prussia 32; and Belgium 100. 
There are numerous others in different parts of Europe. 
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The following is an extract from a very interesting poem writ- 
ten by Dr. Andrew Nichols, of Danvers, for the centennial cele- 
bration of that town on the 16th June of the present year: 


One hundred years ago, or more, I ween, 
Fashions, unlike the present here, were seen, — 
Less luxury in diet, habitude, and dress ; 
More industry, and nerve-ache vastly less ; 
Greater exposure to the sun and air, 
Fewer pale cheeks ;—consumptions far more rare. 
One hundred years ago, the spinning wheel, 
Hatchel and ecards, the loom, the old clock reel, 
On which her daughters and the serving maid, 
From morn till night, far sweeter music made, 
To thrifty housewife’s ears, than now proceeds 
From thrum’d pianos, and wind-fretted reeds, 
Vibrating, whistling to the nervous touch 
Of amateur performers, overmuch 
Luxuriating in the lap of ease ;— 
Feasting on dainty sounds,—sweet melodies, 
Which neither fit the head or hand to wield, 
In life’s great battle, either sword or shield ; 
But leave the helpless, enervated thing 
We call a lady, subject to the sting 
Of every puny insect that she meets :— 
Robbing her life flowers of their choicest sweets. 
Music, however good, was ne’er designed 
To be the daily task of woman kind ;— 
To take the place of labor, which alone 
Can give the nerves a sound, right healthy tone ;— 
Can give the cheek the glowing tints of beauty, 
And fit the body for a mother’s duty. 
To some, ’t ix true, rare faculties are given 
To lift, by song, th’ enraptured soul to heaven ; 
Excite to love, soothe pain or banish care, 
To fire the soul heroic deeds to dare : 
To such, let music be their daily food ; 

«Go, follow Nature,” is a maxim good. 
But, few can hope, by modulating wind, 
To make themselves resemble Jenny Lind ; 
Nor can the mass of lower crust, and upper, 
Expect by song to win their daily supper ; 
Which to win somehow, we must hold to be 
The very essence of morality. 
God ne’er intended that an idle hand 
Should waste the plenty of hard toil-till’d land. 
To eat the fruit of the well cultur’d tree, 
By others planted, and not truly be 
Planting for others, is a shame and sin, 
And no one guiltless is, who rests thercia. 
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NEW ENGLAND NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


SreverAL of the gentlemen employed as instructors in the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Institutes, have united for the purpose 
of establishing a private seminary for teachers under the above 
designation. ‘The proposed establishment is, in several re- 
spects, different in its design from that of the Normal schools 
of the State. It is intended for persons who are or who expect 
to become teachers in other States as well as our own, and for 
those who are preparing to give instruction in private schools, 
and in academies or similar institutions, as well as for any who 
wish to devote their attention to particular branches of educa- 
tion exclusively, or for a limited period. 

The Institute will embrace in its arrangements a series of 
graded model schools, including a primary, a grammar, and a 
high school ; each under the care of a permanent instructor, 
teaching under the superintendence of the heads of the depart- 
ments in the Institute. 

The general affairs of the Institute will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William Russell, Principal of the Merrimac Normal 
Institute. He will also have charge of the rhetorical depart- 
ment of instruction; Mr. Dana P. Colburn, of the mathemati- 
cal; Mr. Krusi, son of the coadjator of Pestalozzi, of the same 
name, of the classical department, and that of the modern lan- 
guages ; drawing will be under the direction of Mr. William J. 
Whitaker, of the Boston School of Design; instrumental music, 
under the charge of Mr. George L. Babcock ; vocal music, un- 
der Mr. George W. Pratt; the French language, in the female 
department, under Miss Anna U. Russell; and penmanship, 
under Mr. A. 8. Shattuck. 

Lectures will be given by Professor A. Guyot, on geography ; 
Professor 8. 5. Greene, on the analysis of language; Francis 
T. Russell, on elocution; Dr. Calvin Cutter, on physiology ; 
and Professor William Russell, on English literature, history, 
logic, &c. 

“The examination of the Institute, and the conferring of cer- 
tificates, will be conducted under the supervision of a Board of 
Visitors, consisting of the most distinguished educators in New 
England. 

The proposed seminary has been located in the town of Lan- 
caster, in this State, the inhabitants of which have liberally 
secured to the establishment a central and advantageous, as well 
as beautiful location. 

The preparatory arrangements connected with the seminary 
edifices and boarding accommodations of the institution, are now 
in progress. with a view to opening early in May. 
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We hail this noble enterprise as the dawn of a new era m 
the profession of teaching. Let this institution receive a char- 
ter from the State, with power to confer degrees in the science 
and art of education, and it would immediately take rank by 
the side of the schools of medicine, theology, and law, and with- 
in the sphere of its influence, the profession of teaching would 
be recognized as one of the learned professions. We bespeak 
for it the good will of teachers and friends of education. Let it 
receive a fair trial, and if its influence is exerted on the side 
of progress, of sound principles and of popular education, let it 
receive a liberal and hearty support. P. 





WHY DO SCHOOLS ACCOMPLISH SO LITTLE ? 


It is a common complaint that our schools are inefficient, that 
scholars seem to accomplish but little, comparatively, with all 
the boasted improvements of modern times. ‘This is doubtless 
often true: we have no wish to deny it. It is equally true 
that there are reasons for the fact. Children do not act without 
motives — they will not study without inducements to mental 
effort ; yet they cannot be expected fully to appreciate the 
value of knowledge, or to improve their time because they feel 
the importance and necessity of so doing. Other motives than 
those which impel the adult to seek information, the professional 
man to improve himself, or the man of science to prosecute his 
researches, must be brought to bear upon them. Among these 
motives, one of the most powerful is the love of approbation — 
not of their fellows merely, nor of their teacher alone. They 
need to feel that the eyes of their parents, of the men and women 
in the district whom they are accustomed to respect and revere, 
are upon them; that if they conduct with propriety, it is seen, 
if they improve, it is noticed ; if they manifest ingenuity and 
intelligence, it is observed; and that if they are courteous; 
frank, truthful, magnanimous and conscientious in their inter- 
course, and faithful in their duties, it will be known and ap 
proved of all men. 

Let a score of the best workmen, in any trade, be employed 
upon a work which would require months for its completion ; let 
each be paid for his days’ work, whether he did little or much, 
and whether that was well or ill done; let no one of their fel- 
low-citizens come near from one week to another, to compare the 
idleness of one with the diligence of another, the ingenuity and 
taste of a third with the dulness and awkwardness of his neigh- 
bor ; and woufl it be possible for any master workman, unless 
elevated almost infinitely above them, to prevent them from 
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falling into habits of carelessness and indolence? What 
motives to fidelity, to effort for improvement, could he bring to 
bear upon them? But let the same men be employed on the 
same enterprise, under the same superintendent, and let 
him frequently receive calls from his fellow-citizens, manifesting 
an interest in the work he had planned, and which the laborers 
were embodying in fair and beautiful proportions under his 
direction ; let them drop to the workmen expressions of their 
admiration of the plan and the skill of the designer; let men of 
character and influence commend the fidelity of the workmen; 
let gentlemen of intelligence and taste notice the individual 
artists and inquire their names; and would not these laborers 
be totally unlike the men they were in the former case? And 
could anything short of superhuman power secure, in the first, 
anything like the results which would be accomplished without 
any appearance of effort on the part of the superintendent, in 
the second case ? 

Need we make the application to the course generally pur- 
sued with reference to schools of every grade? Children and 
youth are influenced in the same manner as adults, thongh to a 
much greater extent, by the motives above named. Need we 
say, that schools cannot rationally be expected to prosper unless 
visited and encouraged by parents and citizens ?— Ohio Jour- 
nal of Education. 





From the Rural New- Yorker. 


RESULTS FROM LANGUAGE. 
RY PROFESSOR C. DEWEY. 
Its origin, not conventional, but Divine — Primary meaning of 
words — Secondary, often numerous, but distinct — Abuse of 
language. 


Worps are signs of ideas or thought. The notions signified 
by words are commonly held to be conventional, or matter of 
general consent, as no reason can be given in most cases, if in 
any, why a particular word or sound of certain letters, should 
have been adopted to be the sign. For aught that is known, 
the word gold and its sound, might have meant silver, and s/lver 
have designated gold, as well as the metals they now do. How 
this conventional meaning came into use, no one has explained, 
or can conceive. The difficulty is evidently insuperable. Hence 
the conclusion prevails that language, the word and its sound, 
must have been the immediate gift of the Creator to the intelli- 
gent race of man. The first pair of our race, on this fact, 
gave and used names and words and their sounds as their Crea- 
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tor inspired or led them to do. Let only the language be given 
and used, and the perpetuation of it among their descendants 
jis easy. The origin of language accounts for many things 
otherwise inexplicable. 

Words have a primary meaning, and thence are derived 
secondary meanings, entirely different from the primary, and 
equally definite, depending upon certain relations. ‘The 
secondary meanings are often numerous, of the same word. 
This is well known, but often overlooked, and not unfrequently 
greatly abused by fanciful speculators. ‘Thus the word spirit, 
as a noun has twenty-one meanings in Webster’s Dictionary, in 
all of which the word is in common use, except in the primary 
meaning of wind, air, and hence breath, which has nearly or 
quite disappeared from the language. ‘These twenty secondary 
meanings include, perhaps, as many more shades of meaning, 
all distinct from each otheras wellas from the primary. ‘The rela- 
tions are obvious on which the secondary are formed, but the ¢deas or 
notions expressed are entirely distinct. ‘Thus, spirit is used for 
temper, animal excitement or its effect, turn of mind, sentiment, 
powers of mind? a person of activity, soul, immaterial intelligent 
being, ghost, strong and pungent liquor, the renewed. man 
or nature, invisible agent, as God, angel, departed souls. Then 
we have sprit as a verb, having several meanings, all distinct 
from those of a noun, though having a certain relation on which 
they have been formed. How foolish the thought and ridicu- 
lous the reasoning, which would attach the same meaning to the 
same word in all the uses of it. 

For further illustration, take a common word, as exultation. 
This is from the Latin, and the primary meaning is jumping up 
and down, as in the expression of certain strong feelinzs of joy. 
Hence the word came to express this feeling of the mind, this joy- 
ous spirit, because it was often exhibited by this action, and the pri- 
mary meaning was nearly disused, even among the Latins ; while in 
our language, only the scholar knows the original meaning, and 
the word shows only the feelings of joy. ‘The plain man exults 
on the fourth of July, and the orator rouses the people to exulta- 
tion. If the primary meaning were intended, or the etymologi- 
cal meaning were preserved, as some speculators maintain it 
should be, the exultation of our independence would be the 
glorious day of jumping up and down, or the day of glorious 
jumping up and down. 

Illustrate by the word humane. This is from the Latin word 
for man, and intends the kinder feelings and dispositions of hu- 
manity, and hence expresses human qualities. But the English 
apply it also to animals, as the * lion is a humane animal.” If 
humane must be used in its primary and etymological meaning, 
it means that the lion belongs to the human race, and is one of 
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its noble representatives. How absurd the speculations, now go 
common, which thus abuse our common sense, by reason of ig- 
norance of the plain principles of language. 

Language leads us directly to its great Author, as does the 
possession of the powers which thus enable us to make it the 
most important of all the instrumentalities God has bestowed 
for the improvement and benefit of our race. 





DEDICATION OF THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
HOUSE IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue learning and eloquence displayed on this occasion, by 
the eminent gentlemen present, rendered it one of far more 
than ordinary interest. Addresses were made by Professors 
Felton and Bowen, Messrs. Sears, Bishop, Holland, and Paige. 
Mr. Mansfield, the principal of the school, in conclusion, made 
the following excellent remarks, which are worthy to be remem- 
bered by every parent who is interested in his children’s suc- 
cess at school. 


I do not feel that I can add anything to what has been 
already said, and so well said by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me. I trust that I have never thought lightly of the 
responsibility that rests upon a teacher of youth. But on this 
occasion, when I think of the liberality of the citizens in erecting 
so costly a structure, and in fitting it up with so much taste, 
and at so great an expense; when I look upon those children 
who are to assemble here daily for instruction and reflect that 
they are here to receive impressions, for good or for ill, which 
they will carry with them through life ; — when I turn to their 
parents, and feel that they will hold, and justly hold their 
teachers to a strict accountability for the priceless trust com- 
mitted to their charge, I can only exclaim in the language of 
the Apostle, ** Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

I think that after a year’s wandering in the wilderness, both the 
teachers and the pupils of this school will be able to appreciate 
fully the advantages which we are now to enjoy. But I hope 
we shall none of us forget, that these are only the means of in- 
struction; that while books and apparatus, and large, com- 
modious, and well-furnished rooms are important aids, yet 
something more than all these is needed to make good scholars, 
and a good school. In the great work of education, we all 
have a part to perform — School Committees and teachers, 
parents and children. It is not my province, of course, to 
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instruct the School Committee as to the nature of their duties, or 
the proper manner of their discharge. The children of this 
school, it will be my privilege to meet again. But it may not 
be amiss to improve the opportunity which this occasion affords 
to say one word to the parents who may have children under 
my care. 

I am not the only teacher, and this school is not the only 
one that is to occupy this building; and though I do not speak 
by authority or by request, yet I am sure that I express the 
sentiments of each of the teachers, when I say that we all need, 
what I would now bespeak for all, your sympathy and your ac- 
tive codperation. It has been truly said, that ‘in no calling of 
life are the confidence and the codperative good-will of the com- 
munity more essential to complete success, than in that of a teach- 
er.” Parents can in various ways aid the teacher in the discharge 
of his duties, and thus contribute greatly to the efficiency of the 
school. ‘They can render an invaluable service, by seeing that 
their children are always constant in their attendance upon its 
duties. ‘They can gladden and encourage the hearts of both 
teachers and pupils, by frequently visiting it themselves. By 
making frequent inquiries concerning the progress and deport- 
ment of the pupils, and in a thousand other nameless ways, they 
can show a personal interest in the school, and can thus create 
and keep alive an interest in the minds of their children. 
They can induce them to render a cheerful obedience to all the 
rules of school, and can themselves readily acquiesce in any 
arrangement, which it may be thought necessary to make, to 
promote the good of all. And if, in the discharge of our mani- 
fold duties, we sometimes show that we lack the patience of 
Job, or the wisdom of Solomon, parents can then remember, 
that “to err is human;”’ they can look with a charitable eye 
upon our imperfections, and pardon the infirmities of human 
nature. 

And now, parents, with these increased facilities for instrue- 
tion, with faithfulness on your part, and faithfulness on the part 
of teachers and taught, nothing but the blessing of God will be 
wanting to insure a rich reward. 





The following persons were elected officers of the American 
Institute of Instruction, for the ensuing year: 


President, Gideon F. Thayer, Boston. 
Vice Presidents, Thos. Sherwin, Boston; John Kingsbury, 
Providence, R. I.; Samuel Pettes, Boston; Barnas Sears, 
Newton ; Horace Mann, West Newton; George N. Briggs, 
Pittsfield ; Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford ; David Kimball, Need- 
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ham; William Russell, Merrimac, N. H.; Henry Barnard, Hart. 
ford, Ct. ; Wm. H. Wells, Newburyport ; Dyer II. Sanborn, 
Washington, N.H.; Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, } m, Siz Cyrus 
Pierce, West Newton ; ; Solomon Adams, Boston ; N athan Bish- 
op, Boston; Wm. D. Swan, Boston ; Charles Northend, Salem; 
Samuel 8. Greene, Providence, R. I. ; Roger 8S. Howard, Ban- 
gor, Me. ; Benj. Labaree, Middlebury, Vt.; Edward Wyman, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; Thos. Cushing, Jr., Boston ; Rufus Putnam, 
Salem; Ariel Parish, Springfield ; Leander Wetherell, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Ethan A. Andrews, New Britain, Ct. ; Thos. 
Baker, Gloucester; John Batchelder, Lynn; Daniel Leach, 
Roxbury ; Amos Perry, Providence, R. I.; Nathan Hedges, 
Newark, N. J.; Christopher T. Keith, Providence ; Lorin An. 
drews, Columbus, Ohio; George Gould, Troy; Peter W. Rob- 
ertson, Troy. 

Recording Secretary, Chas. E. Valentine, Boston. 

Corresponding Secretaries, George Allen, Jr., Boston ; John 
D. Philbrick, Boston. 

Treasurer, Wm. D. Ticknor, Boston. 

Curators, Nathan Metcalf, Boston ; Jacob Batchelder, Lynn; 
Samuel Swan, Boston. 

Censors, Wm. J. Adams, Boston; Joseph Hale, Boston ; 
Joshua Bates, Jr., Boston. 

Counsellors, Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge ; Samuel W. King, 
Lynn; D. P. Galloup, Salem ; A. A. Gamwell, Providen ce; 
Elbridge Smith, Cambridge; Solomon Jenner, New York; 
F. N. Blake, Barnstable ; : Charles Hutchins, Wilmington, Del. ; 
Leonard Hazletine, New York; David S. Rowe, W estfield ; 
Samuel W. Bates, Boston; D. B. Hager, West Roxbury. 


| Resitent vite Cable. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Jr.,--- Boston, } 
C. J. CAPEN, «.+2-++2+++Dedham) § REStDENT Eprrors. F 


JOHN D. PIIILBRICK, Boston, 
D. B. HAGAR, W. Koxbury. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS. 


‘TnEsE terms are used to designate that change in the organ- 
ization of schools whereby two or more schools of a small size 
are united in one and placed under the charge of one head mas- 
ter. Where public opinion is most enlightened on the subject of 
common schools, this modification in the administration of the 
affairs of public instruction, is making the most rapid progress. 
This movement seems to have the right direction, and there is 
reason to believe that it will produce great and permanent im- 
provements in the common school system. 
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In the States of Ohio and New York, the foremost educators 
are strenuously advocating this movement, under another name. 
There it is denominated the establishment of Union Schools. 
In New Hampshire, it has made some progress in the laryest 
towns, under the provisions of the “Somersworth Act.’ In 
connection with the abolition of the “ District System,” the 
same thing has been earnestly recommended in Massachusetts, 
by the Secretary of the Board of Education. 

The Superintendent of the public schools of Boston, in his 
first report to the School Board, which was published last year, 
set forth the advantages of large schools over small ones so 
clearly that he who runs may read. The School Committee 
were so Well satisfied with his theory, that they immediately 
adopted measures for reducing it to practice. After much dis- 
cussion, their action on the subject has resulted in closing 
two of the grammar schools, the Adams and the Endicott, the 
scholars of which have been transferred to other schools, where 
increased accommodations have been provided for them. 

It is to be regretted that by this change several worthy and 
capable instructors were deprived of their situations. It is 
obvious that if such cases of individual hardship are of frequent 
occurrence, the effect will be to drive the best talent from the 
business of teaching, to those pursuits which promise greater 
security and independence. In legislating upon the subject of 
education, the effect of every measure proposed upon the pro- 
fession of teaching, should be kept steadily in view. ‘There is a 
choice in systems. Some are much better than others. But 
the difference in systems sinks into insignificance when compared 
with the difference in teachers. It is, therefore, far more 
important that the guardians of the interests of education should 
direct their attention to the means of securing the most capable 
teachers, rather than to the nice adjustment of the wheels and 
pinions of a clock-like system. A good teacher will have a 
good school on any system. While an incompetent teacher will 
never have a good school, no matter how perfect the system 
may be which he has to administer. 

We hold that no system of schools is good, or in the end will 
prove successful, which does not recognize the importance of 
holding out inducements to men of first-rate abilities to engage 
in the business of teaching. 

In our view, one of the strongest arguments in favor of large 
schools is, that such a system does contribute more than any 
other means within our knowledge to produce this effect upon 
the business of teaching. 

Suppose there are in a village four schools, containing sixty 
scholars each, and the teachers receive $40 each per month. 
Now if these schools are united into one, and three female 
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teachers and one male principal be employed to instruct it, it 
is evident that with the latter arrangement it would be possible 
to secure permanently the services of a much better teacher for 
the superintendence of the union school, than could have been 
obtained for one of the small district schools. And when the 
right sort of a man is secured for the head of a school, the 
other means requisite to a good school will not be very difficult 
to provide. 

But in advocating the policy of large schools, we would not 
be understood to countenance the plan of attempting to 
instruct a large number in one room, or of keeping a large 
number together in one room fora long time. In order to carry 
out this plan in the most successful manner, it is nébessary to 
provide a separate desk for each scholar, a separate room for 
each teacher, and a hall where the whole school may be assem- 
bled occasionally. With these provisions, there is hardly any 
limit to the number which may come together under one roof, 
without confusion or disorder, and be thoroughly taught. Pp. 


——— 





THE BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


It is now settled that there is to be a female Normal School, 
within and for the City of Boston, as a part of the system of 


public instruction. 

The plan of this school originated with the Superintendent of 
Public Schools. In his first Semiannual Report to the School 
Committee, published December 1851, he earnestly recom- 
mended the establishment of such an institution. 

In that able document, he said, “ It is due to the inhabitants 
of this city to establish an Institution in which such of their 
daughters as have completed, with distinguished success, the 
course of studies in the Grammar Schools, may, if they are de- 
sirous of teaching, qualify themselves in the best manner for 
this important employment. Educated in our own schools, they 
would be familiar with our modes of teaching and management, 
and would lend a cordial codperation in carrying into effect all 
the provisions of the School System.” 

The plan was looked upon with favor by a majority of the 
Committee, and after due deliberation the necessary steps were 
taken for carrying it into execution. Provision has been made 
for its organization, location, accommodations, instructors, and 
government. 

The school-house in Mason street, formerly occupied by the 
Adams School, has been appropriated for its use. It is a mod- 
ern building, containing seven commodious school-rooms, and a 


large hall on the lower floor, which is reserved for the City 
Library. 
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The establishment will comprise a Normal Department con- 
taining about two hundred pupils, divided into two classes, and 
each class into two divisions; a model school of one hundred 
and twenty pupils, divided into two classes, corresponding in 
grade with the fourth class in the grammar schools, and a 
primary school of sixty pupils. 

When the school is thoroughly organized, the corps of teachers 
will be as follows, with the salaries annexed : 

For the Normal department : 
For Master, = - - $1,500 
“ Head assistant, 600 
“ Second “ 500 
“ Third “ 400 
For the Model School : 

Two teachers, each - - - - - 400 

For the Primary School, one, - . 350 

The course of instruction will comprise a thorough review of 
the branches pursued in the grammar schools, the Principles 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, the French Language, the 
Natural Sciences, the higher branches of English Literature, 
Algebra and Geometry. 

To this will be added instruction in music and drawing, the 
laws of health and the means of preserving it, the principles of 
morality and good behavior. The pupils will have access to the 
City Library, which is located in the same building, and a library 
of books of reference, with charts and all other necessary aids 
to illustration, will be provided. Lectures on the various subjects 
embraced in the course of study, will be delivered by the 
teachers and other persons of learning. 

Candidates for admission to the Normal Department, must be 
between the ages of sixteen and nineteen years, and an appli- 
cation for admission is considered as an expression on the part 
of the applicant of an intention to become a teacher. The 
pupils who enter this year are to form a class, which will become 
the senior class of the next year, when an equal number will be 
admitted to form a new junior class. 

Candidates will be subjected to a strict examination in Spell- 
ing, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geogra- 
phy and History. 

We rejoice in the establishment of this institution, for we 
regard it as an important auxiliary in the great work of educat- 
ing the children of Boston. We anticipate for it a high degree 
of usefulness and success. Its management is in good hands. 
The Principal is well qualified for his responsible post, and the 
Sub-Committee who have the immediate charge of it, have acted 
thus far in regard to it with great wisdom and good judgment. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank you for the valuable communications with which 
you have favored us. We hope you will not be weary in well 
doing. We desire to remind those of you who belong to this 
State that this is your Journal, and that it must be sustained 
by your efforts, if sustained at all. 

What we need now is this, short communications on methods 
of teaching particular subjects, and a more full and comprehen- 
sive compilation of facts and statements relating to the educa- 
tional and scientific movements of the day. Will our friends 
remember us? Do not wait till you accumulate a large 
collection before forwarding them. If you have one valuable 
thought or fact, send it along. It will be welcome. The 
ocean is composed of drops. If each teacher in Massachusetts 
would contribute one communication a year, and pay for one 
copy of this Journal, it might be so enlarged and improved as 
to satisfy every class of teachers. Shall it not be done? We 
hold it to be the duty of every person who suffers himself to be 
named among teachers, to contribute something for .the support 
of an educational journal, and of a teachers’ association. We 
are glad to learn that the most intelligent Committee-men, 
when inquiring into the qualification of candidates for schools, 
wish to know what their views and practice in regard to these 
matters are. p 





ITEMS. 


Mr. William H. Seavey, a distinguished instructor from the 
State of Maine, has been elected Head Master of the Eliot 
School in Boston. Salary, $1,500 per annum. 


Mr. Luther Anderson, of the Winthrop School, Charlestown, 
has been appointed Usher in the English High School in Bos- 
ton. Salary, $1,000 the first year, $100 being added each 
year till it reaches $1,200. 


Mr. Alfred Hewins, of the Washington School, Roxbury, has 
been appointed Usher in the Eliot School, Boston. Salary, 
$800 per annum. 

Mr. John N. Brown, of West Cambridge, has been appointed 
Usher in the Washington School, Roxbury, to fill the place 
vacated by Mr. Hewins. Salary, $600 per annum. 


Mr. Samuel W. Master, late usher in the Endicot School, 
Boston, has been appointed Sub-Master in the Eliot School. 
Salary, $1,000 per annum. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


A System of Penmanship, by Dunton and Payson. Published by the 
authors, 109 Washington street, Boston. 

We have no hesitation in recommending this system to the attention of 
practical teachers. 

American Phrenological Journal, published by Fowlers & Wells, 131 
Nassau street, New York. Terms, $1.00 per annum. 

This periodival is “ got up” in fine style, and contains a vast amount 
of valuable reading. It is a good thing for teachers. 


Literature and Art, by S. Margaret Fuller, with an Introduction by 
Horace Greeley. Publi-hed by Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau street, New 
York, and for sale at 142 Washington street, Boston. 

In the opinion of Mr. Greeley, Margaret Fuller Ossoli must be pro- 
nounced by impartial judgment, “the most capable and noteworthy 
American woman the world has yet seen.” ‘The publishers deserve credit 
for the manner in which they have executed their task. No young lady 
who would possess a cultivated literary taste, can aflord to be ignorant of 
the contents of these remarkable papers. This volume is worth more 
than a cartload of Magazine tales. 


Woman in All Ages and Nations; A complete and authentic history of 
the manners and customs, character and condition of the female sex, in 
civilized and savage countries, from the earliest ages to the present time. 
By Thomas L. Nichols, M. D. With a preface by S. P. Andrews. 
Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau street, New York, and 142 Washington 
street, Boston. Mail edition, 50 cents. 

Equitable Commerce; A new Development of Principles, as substi- 
tutes tor laws and governments, for the harmonious adjustment and 
regulation of the pecuniary, intellectual, and moral intercourse of man- 
kind. Proposed as elements of New Society. By Joseph Warren. 
Fowlers & Wells, New York and Boston. Mail edition, 25 cents. 

Such is the title of a small book which some readers would denominate 
the dream of a visionary, while others would pronounce it a masterly ex- 
position of the fundamental truths of social science. Let each one read 
and judge for himself. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth Annual Session of this Association will commence 
on the Monday evening previous to Thanksgiving, and will con- 
tinue through the day and evening of Tuesday. Lectures will 
be delivered by Prof. C. C. Felton, of Harvard University, 
Mr. William C. Goldthwaite, of Westfield, and Mr. J. G. Hoyt, 
of Exeter, [N. H.] 

From the distinguished reputation of the lecturers, and the 
increased degree of interest that is manifested in the cause of 
Education, an attendance larger than usual may be anticipated. 

The Prize Essays will add a new and interesting feature to 
the occasion. 

Accommodations for lady teachers, free of expense, will be 


provided ; and it is anticipated that the usual reduction in the 
railroad fare will be made. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


THE following Prizes for original Essays are offered by the 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association : — 


To the members of the Association, for the best essay on 
“The Self-improvement of Teachers,” a prize of fifteen dollars. 

To the female teachers of the State, for the best essay on 
*‘ Moral and Religious Instruction in Schools,” fifteen dollars. 

Each essay should be accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining the name of the writer; but no envelope will be opened 
except those which accompany the successful productions. The 
essays must be forwarded to the Secretary, Charles J. Capen, 
Esq., of Dedham, on or before the first of November, 1852. 
The prizes will be awarded by an impartial committee ; but no 
prize will be awarded to any production that is not deemed 
worthy of a prize. The successful essays will be regarded as the 
property of the Association. 

W. H. Wetts, Presideut. 
Newburyport, Dec. 18, 1851. 


PRIZE CIRCULAR. 


Two prizes, one of ten dollars and another of five dollars, have 
been offered to the lady teachers of Norfolk County for the best 
essays on some educational subject: ‘* The Management of 
Primary Schools ” is recommended as one worthy of attention. 
The essays should be sent to the subscriber by the first of No- 
vember, over a fictitious signature, accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name of the author. 

CHARLES J. CAPEN, 


Secretary Norfolk Co. Teachers’ Association. 
Dedham, June 18, 1852. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Arrangements have been made for holding Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, the present Autumn, in the following places: viz., at 
Holliston, Oct. 11—16. 
North Brookfield, Oct. 18—23. 
Fall River, Oct. 25—30. 
Amherst, Nov. 8—13. 
Chicopee, Nov. 15—20. 


Barnas SEARS, 


Sect’y of the Board of Education. 
Boston, Sept. 1, 1852. 








